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from the United States the natives would be as completely at the mercy 
of the cultured few as they have been in times past. It is for this reason, 
argues Mr. Chamberlin, that the upper class oppose unrestricted sale of 
the Friar Lands, thinking that the investment of large amounts of 
American capital would indefinitely put off the day of complete inde- 
pendence. They have gravely urged, the author tells us, that since the 
number of the educated class in the islands is sufficient to fill all the 
offices twice over, thus forming a party of " Ins " and a party of " Outs," 
the country is ripe for self-government. Finally, without analyzing inter- 
national questions in detail, Mr. Chamberlin gives them due weight 
in his discussion of the Philippine problem of 1913. 



The Philosophy of the Present in Germany. By Oswald Kulpe, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Unwersity of Bonn. Translated by 
Maud Lyall Patrick and G. F. W. Patrick. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1913. 

By "the philosophy of the present," Professor Kiilpe decidedly does 
not mean new fashions and fugitive tendencies. It is not really true, 
he tells us, that philosophy in recent years has lost caste by " descending 
to the lower region of investigation in the sphere of the special sciences." 
On the contrary, the " Queen of the Sciences " has gained rather than 
lost by ceasing to assert a divine right. Accordingly, the real distinc- 
tion to-day is not so much between the new philosophy and the old, 
as between the more superficial and popular tendencies, of which we hear 
most, and the profounder work which still goes on. " So it has come to 
pass that the philosophical movement of the present, in so far as it is 
strictly scientific, is not widely known or fully appreciated." 

As between schools, the old distinctions still hold, it appears. There 
are Positivists and Materialists; Naturalists and Idealists, as perhaps 
tbere will always be. But all four schools now " stand under the deter- 
mining influence which the marvelous development of the special 
sciences, especially the natural sciences, exerted upon the thought of the 
nineteenth century." Modern philosophy, then, conceives of its mission 
somewhat as follows : " It supplements the special sciences by a funda- 
mental and comprehensive logic and theory of knowledge, by an amplify- 
ing and perfecting metaphysics, and finally by the undertaking of 
special investigations carried out in the spirit and by the methods 
of the special sciences." It aims, moreover, to construct a new 
theory of life and the world — a theory joining on to the special 
sciences where they end and connected with them through the 
inductive method. The chief schools are briefly and clearly character- 
ized. Positivism renounces a supplementary metaphysics, and confines 
itself to logic and epistemology, thereby distinguishing itself from the 
three remaining schools, which endeavor, each in its own way, to con- 
struct theories of the world and life. Again the first three schools differ 
from idealism in that they regard the discovery in life of an ideal mean- 
ing corresponding to our religious needs as neither possible nor neces- 
sary. Materialism and Naturalism, which both aspire to be philosophies 
of pure reality, stand to each other somewhat in the relation of a theory 
and its application. 
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Following this general outline, Professor Kulpe next takes up and 
criticizes prominent representatives of the four schools in succession. 
Because of a lack of space in which to win for a particular philosophic 
view that sympathy which is necessary for complete understanding, his 
summaries of the doctrines of various philosophers seem a little bare 
and crabbed. More insight is gained through his exceedingly keen and 
searching criticisms. 

Ernst Mach, who holds that all science is a mere "portrayal of facts 
in thought," and that the doctrine of " necessary relations " belongs to a 
fetich-like metaphysics, is opposed with the argument that " we enlarge 
experience in thought, and by its means." Eugen Diihring's " principle 
of determinate number," with its corollaries regarding first causes and 
fresh beginnings, is found to be an insufficient key to the world-riddle. 
Haeckel is criticized in the familiar way — on the ground of the funda- 
mental confusion arising from the substitution of matter and energy 
for matter and spirit, or matter and mind. Against Nietzsche it is urged 
that even if we admit as true the account which he gives of the origin 
of religion and of the moral teachings of Christianity, it by no means 
follows that those convictions or principles are in themselves incorrect. 

The new idealism seems to open up a more encouraging prospect, yet 
at the very outset we encounter Fechner's doctrine that not only the 
earth, but all the celestial bodies, have souls ! Lotze believes that reality 
is merely a matter of " standing in relation," and, unlike Mach, he 
assigns to the unity of law a fundamental reality — a reality, however, 
which remains unproved. To most readers Hartmann's doctrine of the 
Unconscious will seem a mere juggling with abstract conceptions. 

In Wundt, Professor Kiilpe first finds "the process of approximating 
and assimilating the methods and results of the natural sciences brought 
to a provisional conclusion — a conclusion, indeed, which may for a long 
time serve as an example." Yet Wundt's belief that the will expresses our 
being most exactly, and that the world therefore consists of will-units, 
is subjected to criticism. So complex a thing is the ego that " there 
exists no necessity for considering one element as more fundamental 
than another." Moreover, "just how from the reciprocal action of pure 
wills ideas may arise, it is difficult to see." 

The reading of Professor Kiilpe's book may be taken as an effective and 
not too drastic antidote to the popular and persuasive philosophies of 
the hour. 



Pedagogical Anthropology. By Maria Montessori, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Frederic Taber Cooper. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, 1913. 

In this age, it is the tendency of science to reach out and join hands 
on the one side with philosophy and on the other with the physical and 
intellectual needs of daily life. Several sciences — notably, psychology — 
have greatly increased their scope, widening at the same time the con- 
ception of their respective missions; and now Anthropology, through its 
connection with Pedagogy, attains a fresh value. 

There is, however, in the nature of things a counter-tendency which 
limits each department of knowledge to its own more or less remote or 



